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MIGRATION   OF   FISHES
A much more important aspect of animals' travels from an economic
viewpoint is that concerning the yearly or twice-yearly movements
spoken of as migrations. On them our fisheries and many other food
supplies largely depend. Much sentiment and superstition has from
early times been centred round migration. The ancient augurs foretold
political and other events from the flight of birds, and even today some
attribute a sentimental urge to the mass movements not only of birds
but of fishes and insects.
The great migrations inshore of such fishes as the herring and tunny
are made largely at the will of ocean currents, or certain physiological
changes which find a response in similar temporary conditions of the
fishes themselves. A century or less ago it was believed the herring
moved each autumn in packed formation from the North Sea down the
eastern seaboard of Great Britain and so via the English Channel to
an unknown destination, shedding eggs as they went. Now it has been
ascertained that the shoals are permanently off shore opposite those
coastal waters to which each shoal makes for its spawning, such spawn-
ings happening in rotation, beginning far north in mid-summer and
working southwards during autumn.
DO   BIRDS   FOLLOW   PLANNED   ROUTES?
The practice of fixing numbered rings to the legs of birds and so
keeping track of their movements is now casting quite a new light upon
the subject of their migrations. The birds, it would seem, often ** wing
their trackless flight" very much at the mercy of seasonal winds, and
quite irrespective of any planned route.
Another recent suggestion is that in some cases the flocks follow the
courses of vanished coastlines, long since buried beneath the waves or
left far inland by the receding tides.
It is believed by some authorities that bird migration began as a
result of the glacial epochs of the earth's history, when it was a case of
fleeing from the cold or perishing. When the ice receded, the birds
returned to their native haunts.
CROSSING  THE   ATLANTIC   TO   BREED
Some animals, like the house spider, migrate only a matter of yards,
others, like the swallows, traverse continents. Whatever the distance,
food or courtship are the main incentives. Food brings the young eels
itf their countless myriads 3,000 miles across the Adantic, from the
Sargasso Sea to Europe. The reproductive urge drives them back again
many years later.
A oare living forces the woodland reindeer in one vast, unbroken
stream of hoofs and horns across Canada for days on end; and
" scajtimcnt,*' it is believed, inspires that strange convergence of the
sbths to some as yet undiscovered Mecca of their species 100 feet above
ground in the Brazilian tree tops.